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THE DEER PARK 


Opening in mid-to-late September is the National Zoological Park's 
second major construction project* the new deer park. Unlike Norman 
Mailer's variety, this one* which nestles in the corner between the 
Connecticut Avenue entrance and the great flight cage* includes five 
acres of contoured paddocks with modernistic block-and-frame shelter 
homes that would do any non-deer proud as a summer cottage in the 
mountains -- even down to infrared lamps for warmth on chill evenings 
and covered porches for surveying the scenery. 
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A third of a mile of attractive walkways leads over two moats and 
winds through the park up hill and down dale. The natural contours of the 
land have been used to such advantage that most of the eight paddocks can 
be looked down on or across to, and all but two can be viewed without the 
distraction of looking through wire fences. There are fences, of course, 
but these are confining only to the deer. You must look closely to notice 
that each paddock has a double fence and that adjoining paddocks are 
separated by cleared areas four to twelve feet wide for easy keeper access 
to individual yards and controlled movement of deer in and out of the 
paddocks. 

One of the more delicate problems in construction of the park was what 
to do about the trees. The area was heavily wooded, which was an initial 
advantage in that deer both like and need trees. On the other hand, they 
are very destructive of them, especially in the spring when they eat the 
bark. By the same token, some trees are destructive of deer -- wild 
cherry (which was in abundance), for instance, is poisonous when old 
branches wilt. And so the grove was carefully examined and each tree 
marked to save or to go. Left standing are pleasant groupings of oak, tulip 
poplar, locust, and black w’alnut. Also left standing is a certain amount of 
scrub growth, which it is hoped will at least temporarily sidetrack the deer 
until the larger trees can be effectively yet attractively protected. And 
after a test period to see how both the deer and the trees withstand the rigors 
of the winter months and of each other, additional trees will be planted to 
complete the landscaping. 


When the new deer area opens, the following species will be exhibited^ 


AXIS DEER (Axis axis), natives of India 
and Ceylon, retain their vivid spots through 
all seasons and throughout life. Few other 
species have spotted summer coats as adults. 

Most deer are dotted only as fawns, affording 
camouflage, for the fawns "freeze" when dan¬ 
ger threatens, while the does bound off to dis¬ 
tract the predator. Axis bucks, considered 
more peaceable than most, drop their antlers 
without regard to season, sometimes result¬ 
ing in two sets annually. Fawns are born at 
any season after a gestation period of 210 to 
238 days. Axis deer graze day and night. Their 
call is a shrill whistle. These deer have lived 
as long as 22 years in captivity. Formerly abundant in open 
deer or chital is now becoming scarce m its native lands and 
back into the forested foothills of the Himalayas. 

RED DEER (Cervus elaphus) are traditionally natives °f E uro pe where 
they've long been involved in the progress of civilization -- ,irst as foo , 
secondly af objects of sport. Their reddish-brown coat darkens in winter, 
the mane lengthens during the cold season. The spots on the fa ” s m i ly 
oersist to adulthood. Red deer antlers are magnificent. Although a royal 
or 12-point stag is considered a worthy prize, records of stags with 50 points 
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have been reported. The antlers drop in March. 
A young male red deer a few months old develops 
bassets or knobs. At this stage he is known as a 
knobber. During the second year, these lengthen 
and point. He is then a brocket. In succession, 
he becomes, during the third year, with the addi¬ 
tion of a forward branch, a spayad; then adding a 
second forward tine, the bez-tine - or bay, he is a 
staggard; with a tray or royal antler, a hart; and 
finally, in the sixth year, a crown of tine’s forms 
at the antler head and he becomes a stag. 



In spring and summer, the red deer is in "velvet" and the antlers are tender 
and vulnerable. At this time, the stags live apart from the hinds (females). In 
autumn, the velvet sheds and the stag becomes restless. He begins to bellow, 
and his mane thickens. Breeding season begins (and lengthens) in November. 
After a season of separation from the females within their territory, the stags 
gather harems. After a 225 to 270-day gestation period, one (occasionally 
two) spotted fawns are born to each hind. Within a few hours, the fawns are 
able to run. Red deer may live from 15 to 18 years. 


SIKA DEER (Cervus nippon) are found 
originally in Japan and Korea, although they've 
spread to other parts of Asia and Europe by in¬ 
tentional and unintentional stocking. The white 
spotted reddish brown coat thickens and turns 
dark brown in winter. Faint spotting may be 
noticeable. A darker unspotted variant exists. 
Antlers are shed in early spring, the main 
rut then occurring in September and October. 
Single births are usual, although twins have 
been reported. Sika deer have been known to 
live for 25 years. 



PERE DAVID'S DEER ( Elaphurus 
davidianus) of China are among the rarest deer 
in the world, for these animals no longer exist 
in the wild state. It is thought that this deer 
probably once inhabited the swampy alluvial 
plains of China before being limited to a single 
herd in the Imperial Hunting Park south of 
Peking, where they were discovered for the 
western world by Pere Armand David, a 
French missionary and naturalist, in 1865. 
Animals were brought to Europe and placed 
in zoos. The original Chinese herd was wiped 
out during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 . All 
Pere David's deer existing today are descen¬ 
dants from a group of 20 animals kept in 
England by the Duke of Bedford at his deer 
park at Woburn Abbey. 



This deer has been called "the donkey with long antlers", the posterior prong of 
the antler being twice as long as the main beam. Sometimes antlers are 
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shed as often as twice a year. The coat is reddish tawny, males often 
having a lighter face in winter. Their long tails are tufted; the hoofs, long 
and broad. Essentially a grazer, the summer diet is supplemented with 
water plants. Antlers are usually shed from October throughout December. 
Fawns in Woburn Abbey are born in April and May after a 250-day gestation 
period. The rut begins in June and ends in August. Teeth, antlers and fore¬ 
legs are used in battle. The life span is-about 20 years for Pere David's 
deer. 


ROE DEER (Capreolus capreolus) are 
found throughout Europe and Asia in wooded 
valleys and adjoining grasslands near large 
forests. Roe deer subsist mainly on shrub 
foliage, fruits, berries, nuts and grasses. 

Mating takes place in July and August, fawns 
being born in March or June. One fawn, 
possibly two, are born to a female. If twins 
do occur, they are not born or suckled at the 
same spot, but usually 10 to 20 meters apart. 

The long gestation period consists of an 
interval of four and a half months during 
which the fertilized egg lies dormant in the 
uterus; after this, development proceeds as 
usual. Roe deer are the only deer known to 
have delayed implantation. Unlike most 
other deer, the buck usually has only one 
female. During mating season, males chase 

females in circles or figure eights, leaving a track known as witches or fairy 
circles. Out of season, this behavior often occurs between members of the 
same sex as well as opposite sexes. Roe deer were introduced into the United 
States in Texas, but failed to establish themselves. 



WHITE-TAILED or VIRGINIA DEER 
(Odocoileus virginianus) of Central and North 
America are the most numerous and widely 
distributed of our native deer. More white- 
tails exist today than when the continent was 
discovered. They're considered medium in 
size, measuring three and a half feet at the 
shoulder and weighing up to 300 pounds. The 
short branching antlers curve forward, and 
are usually shed after January i. A summer 
coat of reddish brown shades into greyish in 
winter. Virginia deer run at speeds of 40 
miles an hour, jumping as high as eight feet 
and as long as 30 feet, displaying a white 
tail patch in flight. 



Although they are not gregarious, white-tailed deer form "yards m the 
winter. In November, the rut takes place. Bucks are polygamous, taking 
two or three does a season. After a 201 to 250-day gestation period, two 
(occasionally three) three to five-pound fawns are born. Young bucks leave 
the dam in a few months; young does not until well into the second year. 


In early times, Virginia deer were the mainstay of the Red Indian diet 
later that of the pioneers. 
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FROM MOOSE TO PUDU -- A Look at the Deer Family 

"Softer be they than slippered sleep 
the lean lithe deer 
the fleet flown deer” 

(E. E. Cummings) 

Deer mean Rudolph-with-red-nose to some people, or speckled fawns 
invariably named Bambi. How that the new paddocks will allow better viewing, 
these interesting creatures should receive the recognition they deserve from 
zoo-goers, and perhaps some added species to enhance the collection. Deer 
are closely woven into the culture, folklore and human history of civilizations 
around the world. Zoologically, the large globe-encircling family of Cervidae 
is remarkable in many ways, from the obvious feature of their antlers to such 
less apparent peculiarities as the lack of a gall bladder. 

Deer belong to the zoological order of even-toed ungulates, or artiodactyla 
the cloven-hoofed mammals -- which includes most of the world's hoofed stock. 
Once, geological ages ago when the forerunners of modern deer were cat-sized, 
the odd-toed order dominated; that is, these varieties which emphasized or 
through evolution had come to place weight upon either one or three of the original 
five mammalian toes. But of this order only three families survive today: the 
horse family (including horses, zebras and asses), the tapirs, and the rhinoceros. 
The even-toed order seems to be on the upswing. They are among our most 
successful mammals. While primitive man knew only a few forms of deer, there 
are 53 or more species recognized today. They are indigenous to most of the 
northern hemisphere and restricted areas of the southern half of the globe, and 
have thrived, even to the point of over-running other areas where they have been 
introduced. They range in size from the minute South American pudu, which is 
about thirteen inches tall, to the Alaska moose, which has been known to grow 
to eight feet tall at the shoulder. 

Stags of all but a few species (or borderline species) of deer carry antlers. 
Unlike horns, antlers are solid bony structures that develop from permanent 
bases or pedicels, on the frontal bones of the skull. As a rule, they are shed 
each year. Soon after the old antlers are lost, small growths appear from each 
base and rapidly expand. The antlers are not hard bone during this growing 
phase; rather, they are soft formations sheathed in vascular skin that is covered 
with fine hair. The tissues are provided with a rich supply of circulating blood. 
When the antlers reach their full size the blood vessels constrict and the "velvet" 
begins to dry up, becoming dead matter which the stag instinctively seeks to rub 
off. Using tree branches, the animal rubs and burnishes the antlers until they 
are smooth bare bone. Typically this is just prior to the rutting season, bi inging 
him into fighting trim. Antlers are more than ornament: they are weapons. 
Except for reindeer and caribou, females do not bear them. Age plays a role 
in the size and number of tines, increasing as the stag matures toward its prime. 
Large amounts of calcium and other minerals are required to build good antlers. 
In old animals they are generally smaller and malformed. 

Each species of deer has its own typical pattern of antlers, but essentially 
they are all variations on the same system: the initial beam and a system of 
branching tines. Most typically the beams and tines are roughly round but in 
many species sections will be flattened, or palmate. Antlers of the moose arc 
broadly palmated. The fallow deer has round antlers that become palmate at 
the tips. Beams of some antlers fork to form Y patterns, while others have 
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tines branching from a single main beam. Europe's red deer (and others) 
develop a surroyal at the tip, a cup-like structure from which a system of 
coronal tines ascend. The thamin, or Burmese brow-antlered deer has a 
remarkable brow-tine which emerges like a continuation of the beam from 
its base . 

All forms of deer have the four-chambered stomach peculiar to true 
ruminants. Like cows, giraffes and others, the deer is a cud-chewer. It 
will crop or graze large amounts of vegetation. The food is scarcely chewed 
before it is swallowed into a rumen, or paunch, where it is softened. Later 
it can be regurgitated, chewed again, and swallowed to enter a third, then a 
fourth compartment where the process of digestion is completed. This is 
valuable to animals that must lead a wary, unsure existence. They may gorge 
while safe from their enemies, storing ample nourishment that can be conven¬ 
iently called up at times when senses and energies must be directed toward 
dodging predators. 

Asiatic deer have had rough innings with man. Although some are held 
sacred, like the sika, which has been kept in deer parks of Japan and China, 
on the whole they have been hunted not only for meat but for the horns and other 
parts of the body, which are valued for supposed medicinal value. Antlers of 
many oriental deer were traditionally most valued when in the "velvet", being 
traded with the Manchus, the Chinese and the Russians. The foetal young at 
one time were also considered to have great pharmaceutical powers. An old 
account of a trade caravan bound from Sinang to Hanchung-ful tells of fifteen mules 
weighted down with antlers of the Oriental wapiti intended for eye medicine. 

Perhaps through retreat from persecution into remote areas, many Asiatic 
deer inhabit areas of the most beautiful country in the world. The graceful axis 
deer, or chital, favors the plains, foothills and bamboo forests of India's 
wildest terrain, never far from rippling streams. The large Kashmir stag, a 
Himalayan relative of the European red deer and the American wapiti, whose 
antlers may reach over four feet on the outside curve, winters in the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir, while summering at altitudes of up to 13,000 feet. 

The Old World reindeer and the caribou of North America are closely related: 
in fact, they are generally considered subspecies. Theirs is an Arctic existence, 
for they range farther north than any other hoofed mammal except the musk ox. 
Nature has provided them with a dense coat, remarkably waterproof and weather¬ 
proof. Although all deer can swim, the caribou excel and can be overtaken m 
the water only by a first-rate canoeman. At one time caribou virtually dis¬ 
appeared from the United States. Conservation efforts have helped restore them 
to many areas, but their most impressive herds are to be found in the Canadian 
Rockies. In the past, these herds apparently congregated in mass migrations, 
and were said to stretch in solid moving masses for distances oi ten miles. 
Traveling day and night, they would take four days to pass a particular point. 

As for reindeer, nobody is certain when they were first domesticated. An 
early reference to domesticated reindeer is Chinese, dated A. D. 499. In 1892 
162 domesticated Siberian animals -- the first in America -- were brought to 
Teller, Alaska, to help sustain hungry Indians and Eskimos. More followed. 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, however, remain the reindeer countries. Lap¬ 
landers follow the deer in their seasonal migrations between summer and winter 
feeding grounds, making use of the creatures as food, for clothing, for transport. 
Bones are used for knives, and antlers fashioned into fish hooks. Even the 
tendons are used for thread. Reindeer milk is about four times as rich in 
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butterfat as cow's milk. A healthy animal can carry a 90-pound packload, 
and, with time out for rest, can travel 40 miles a day pulling 450 pounds. 
Ligaments in wrist and ankle joints click when reindeer walk, hence the 
reference to Santa's reindeer "up on the rooftop, click, cli<kk, click." 

The great moose, of course, has been so often lampooned for its 
ungainly appearance that it is needless to describe the monumental and 
awkward appearance of this largest of the deer. It will suffice to note that 
it is an animal well adapted to the life it leads, with long legs enabling it 
to browse on high twigs. During the heavy winter snows, it treads the show 
into hard-packed trails and is able to reach tree branches fourteen feet high. 
With the spring thaws, it wades flank-deep in the lakes, and with head sub¬ 
merged, browses on its favorite food -- the water lily. The largest of the 
species, the Alaska moose, may attain a shoulder height of 96 inches. Record 
span of the antlers is 77 5/8 inches. 

Second largest of the American deer is the so-called elk, or wapiti. 

These big animals, once numerous through both east and west, were almost 
entirely destroyed by hunters. Hide, meat, and canine teeth (the teeth used 
for charms) made it valued game. Conservation has helped to restore the 
elk over part of their original range. 


One of the rarest deer in collections is the pudu from Ecuador, Brazil 
and Chile. It is also the smallest of all deer, being only about thirteen inches 
high at the shoulder. It is very rarely seen in the wild, and a recent world¬ 
wide appeal for a photograph brought forth a single picture of a mounted 
specimen. Apparently it is rarely seen and never photographed. 


The muntjaks and musk deer are interesting due to their long upper canine 
tusks, which can be as much as three inches long and extend from the upper 
jaw and hang over the outside of the lower jaw. Years ago, the male musk deer 
was extensively hunted in China, as its abdominal musk pod was used as a 
perfume base. No other deer has an abdominal musk gland but mast have a pair 
of facial glands or glands on their legs or feet. 


$$****$* 

"My favorite of all deer, " says Billie Hamlet, "is one I had as a house 
pet when I lived in the Philippines. He was a relatively rare sambar-like deer 
from the island of Mindanao. He was a small animal, less than two feet high 
at the shoulders -- about as big as a medium-sized dog. During the daytime 
he browsed in an adjoining vacant lot but at sundown he was brought into the 
house where he mingled with the guests and consumed the floral displays on the 
coffee table, slurped up the butts from the ashtrays, and begged at the table for 
cake or whatever sweet was available. The only way to get him into his night 
quarters was to lure him, laggard step by laggard step, with a proffered banana. 
His eating habits were unusual, to say the least, and I was shocked one time to 
find that he had eaten all six of my baby chicks. I was even more shocked and 
certainly horrified to catch him in the act of eating one of the captive short-nosed 
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fruit bats . Certainly his diet was a far cry from my conception of a 
browsing animal. Perhaps he was a gourmet of the deer world and his 
sophisticated taste buds were due to his exposure to those strange, 
unpredictable animals called humans." 


RECENT BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 

The Wildlife of Africa , by Jocelyn Arundel, illustrated by Wesley Dennis, 

Vol. I in The Hastings House World Wildlife Conservation Series, Hastings 
House, New York. 120 pp. $3.95. 

This thoughtful and highly readable book begins with a short chapter on 
prehistoric African animals and traces the history of African wildlife through 
its contacts with ancient peoples, with the first Europeans to touch on those 
shores, and with the game conservationists. There is a chapter on Africa's 
national parks, one on "To day ! s Pr oble m s 1 ' and one on " T om or r ow’s Answers." 
Jocelyn Arundel's eloquent prose is accompanied by Wesley Dennis' delightful 
drawings -- the one of a giraffe in the streets of medieval Florence being fed 
by a child from a second-story window is a gem. A list of endangered species, 
a map showing the location of the national parks, a glossary, bibliography and 
index all add to the value of this newest addition to the growing list of books 
about Africa and conservation. Don't miss it! 


Rhinos Belong to Everybody, by Bernard Grzimek. Hill and Wang, New York. 

20 7 pp. ITTus. $12.50. 

This is a gorgeous "picture book." Dr. Grzimek, Director of the Frankfurt- 
am-Main Zoo, is a gifted photographer --in addition to his many other talents. 
Besides his beautiful color and black-and-white photographs of animals, people 
and places in Africa, this book gives his interesting comments on animal 
behavior, national parks, and wildlife conservation. 


Contributors to this issue of SPOTS AND STRIPES: Jean McConville, 

Jocelyn Arundel, Billie Hamlet, Marion McCrane, Pam Wishny, David Long. 
Editor: Lucile Q. Mann. 


Please note that the FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL ZOO have a new address 
and telephone number. These are listed at the foot of the front page. 











































